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the vanity of our singers, and let us compose and orchestrate our
airs, our duets, our recitatives, and our sinfonias in such a way
that they shall always be appropriate to the dramatic situation given
to us by the librettist.5' And having given this excellent advice,
he proceeded to shew how it could be followed. How well he did
this we can judge, in spite of our scandalous ignorance of Gluck,
from Orfeo, with which Giulia Ravogli has made us familiar lately.

When Wagner came on the scene, exactly a hundred years
later, he found that the reform movement begun by Gluck had
been carried to the utmost limits of possibility by Spontini, who
told him flatly that after La Vestale, etc., there was nothing oper-
atic left to be done. Wagner quite agreed with him, and never had
the smallest intention of beginning the reform of opera over
again at the very moment when it had just been finished. On the
contrary, he took the fully reformed opera, with all its improve-
ments, and asked the nineteenth century to look calmly at it and
say whether all this patchwork of stage effects on a purely musical
form had really done anything for it but expose the absurd un-
reality of its pretence to be a form of drama, and whether, in fact,
Rossini had not shewn sound common sense in virtually throw-
ing over that pretence and, like Gluck's Italian contemporaries,
treating an opera as a stage concert. The nineteenth century took
a long time to make up its mind on the question, which it was at
first perfectly incapable of understanding. Verdi and Gounod
kept on trying to get beyond Spontini on operatic lines, without
the least success, except on the purely musical side; and Gounod
never gave up the attempt, though Verdi did.

Meanwhile, however, Wagner, to shew what he meant,
abandoned operatic composition altogether, and took to writing
dramatic poems, and using all the resources of orchestral har-
mony and vocal tone to give them the utmost reality and intensity
of expression, thereby producing the new art form which he called
"music-drama," which is no more "reformed opera" than a
cathedral is a reformed stone quarry. The whole secret of the
amazing futility of the first attempts at Wagner criticism is the
mistaking of this new form for an improved pattern of the old
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